PREFACE TO THE EIGHTH EDITION

THE demand for a new edition of this book justifies me,
I trust, in believing that it has been found useful to students
of English Constitutional History, and in hoping that it will
continue to be so. In preparing it for the press, I have thought
it well to make some small modifications in the ' terminology '
of the earlier part, and to get rid of a few expressions which
belong more properly to French and German History. Some
of these, useful enough in a comparative survey, are not directly
appropriate to English customs or institutions, which, although
nearly if not quite identical with those of the Continent, have
never, in contemporary documents, borne the same designa-
tions. The use of these terms, accordingly, leads occasionally
to the misconceived notion, that customs which are either
matter of common primitive origin, or of independent analogous
development from common origin, are borrowed or derived
in their matured form by one national system from another.
This risk is considerable in the study of the commonly called
feudal institutions and of many theories on the history of
land-ownership.

In relation to this point, I will add a word of caution,
necessary in these days, although familiar to antiquaries and
students of continuities. The first occurrence of the mention
of particular terms, or forms of institutions, is treated by
diversely constituted minds and different schools, in ways
diametrically opposed. To one it is an evidence of novelty
or innovation, to the other a presumption, strong enough to
be a proof, of a previous existence. The balance of reason-
ableness is, in human history, on the side of the latter, for as
a rule facts are older than records, customs older than statutes;